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“THE ALMS-BASKET OF WORDS” 


In the course of some lectures on Emerson delivered 
at Princeton University in 1931 Bliss Perry introduced 
the following reminiscence: 

When I was a small boy I resolved with two or three 
companions to ‘‘name all the birds without a gun’’— 
none of us at that age being allowed to have guns—and 
furthermore to name all the birds in Latin. A robin 
would light cautiously upon the lawn. We whispered 
with boyish gravity: ‘‘A turdus migratorius 


poe 


To our 
fathers and mothers it was nothing but a robin, but we 
knew in our hearts that it was something more than that: 


it was a turdus migratorius!1 


This youthful fondness for high-sounding terms is a 
very common and very human trait—it is one of the 
most amusing and easily the most forgivable of human 
frailties. What 
teacher has not heard the same sort of thing again and 


It is not confined to small children. 


again at staff and faculty meetings, or wherever two 


1‘‘Emerson Today’’ (Princeton, N. J. Princeton 
University Press, 1931), p. 74 (quoted by permission). 


By 
CLIFTON L. HALL 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

or three are gathered together in the name of edu- 
cation? Troublesome Jimmie in the fourth grade, 
instead of being a “vile-tempered young brat,” is suf- 
fering from “an inferiority complex” occasioned by a 
“too-dominant” father or an “overpossessive” mother. 
This diagnosis may be quite correct and again it may 
not, but right or wrong little Bliss Perry did not dwell 
with any deeper satisfaction on his turdus migra- 
torius than does Susie Simpkins, teacher of the fourth 
grade, on Jimmie’s “inferiority complex.” 

Nobody ought to deny Miss Simpkins or any other 
of the thousands like her whatever pleasure or satis- 
faction they so obviously get out of feeling really 
professional as they toss these phrases glibly back 
and forth. Perhaps the exercise serves to heighten 
their self-confidence somewhat—particularly if their 
sense of humor does not intrude and spoil the fun. 
Every so-called profession has its characteristie jar- 
gon which its members love to use, either to mystify 
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the uninitiate or for sheer delight in fine-sounding 
words. The doctor, the lawyer, the clergyman, the 
insurance salesman, the cosmetologist, the electrical 
engineer—each has his particular linguistic armory, 
so why not the teacher? 

There is no valid reason why the teacher should 
not use a bit of professional jargon so long as it 
harms or inconveniences nobody. However, when 
Miss Simpkins is not satisfied with diagnosing Jim- 
mie’s “inferiority complex” or whatever it is, but 
goes too far in her attempts at some amateur psy- 
chiatry and on the basis of it lets him continue to 
menace the health and peace of mind of the other 
boys and girls in his class, then it is time for some- 
one to interfere. Classes in most schools are too large 
for one teacher to handle satisfactorily. This should 
not be so, but unfortunately it is so, and teachers 
must deal with the situation as it is. Consequently 
a degree of discipline and order must be maintained 
that under more favorable cireumstances would not 
be necessary. The welfare of every child is impor- 
tant. Hence no one child can be allowed to terrify 
or torment the other members of his elass while the 
teacher indulges in pleasant fancies about allowing 
him to “make proper adjustments” by removing “re- 
pressions and inhibiting circumstances.” There is no 
intention here to minimize the importance of a knowl- 


edge of child psychology on the part of the teacher 
or to suggest that it is not imperative for her to 
continue the study of children so long as she has any- 


thing to do with them. Nevertheless, it is also im- 
portant for her to have enough horse sense not to be 
betrayed by attractive words and phrases into going 
beyond her depth and finally becoming bogged down 
in a morass of pseudo-scientifie jargon. 

In a democratic society many people have a stake 
in the schools sinee these represent a co-operative 
undertaking—the parent, the teacher, the child, the 
taxpayer who furnishes the money to run them, and 
the employer of labor who provides jobs for the boys 
and girls when their formal education is finished. All 
have a right to be heard whenever the schools are 
under discussion. The first basis of suecessful co- 
operative action is a clear understanding of what is 
being undertaken and the point of view of all those 
participating. This is essential above and before all 
else. Now if teachers and administrators insist on 
using as many obscure professional terms as possible 
in all discussions of school matters, it is not likely 
that their action will be conducive to good under- 
standing on the part of other participants or even 
of good will or awed admiration. Much of the pro- 
fessional language used by school people today serves 
chiefly to create confusion and irritation in the minds 
of the lay public. Of course, education, like any 
other profession, needs a few professional and tech- 
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nical terms; their importance is not denied in any 
way. However, it would appear wise for educators 
to keep the number of such down to the few 
really necessary, and this could be done quite easily 
by using them only when ordinary, everyday English 
will not suffice. Professional language is all the time 
taking on a load of strange, vague-sounding adjec- 
tives and adverbs and, worst of all, abstract nouns. 
Education is by no means the only sinner in this 
regard, be it noted; being a somewhat young pro- 
fession it is possibly a bit more indiscreet than some 
of the others. It would seem that, when new terms 
are needed, clear, concrete ones might be given the 
preference. But it seems fated to be otherwise; many 
of the newly coined words and phrases are vague, 
woolly abstractions, and as soon as they are intro- 
duced into a sentence a “foggy, foggy dew” begins 
to becloud the idea struggling for expression. In ad- 
dition to the number, the vagueness, and the obscurity 
of these educational catchwords there is the matter of 
their relatively short life. This would not be a thing 
to be lamented—who could shed a tear over the early 
demise of “resource person” or “co-curriculum ?’—if 
others, just as vague and just as obscure, did not 
spring up immediately to take their place and make 
confusion worse confounded. 

For instance, in the “traditional school,” that fa- 
vorite horrible example of the really modern edu- 
cator, children are supposed to have their heads 
stuffed with facts and skills the use of which they 
usually fail to understand. Our boy masters his 
forty-five addition combinations and can repeat them 
perfectly and as fast as his vocal organs ean form the 
words. But when, where, and how to use them in 
real life, of this he has little or no idea. In order to 
describe what is wrong with his learning it would 
seem perfectly clear and understandable to say just 
this: he has the skill but he does not know when, 
where, or how to use it. Plain, lucid Anglo-Saxon, 
isn’t it? But the educator of recent years is seldom 
satisfied with anything so trite sounding. He pre- 
fers to say that our pupil’s “skill is not functional”; 
pretty much the same difference as that between an 
ordinary, worm-eating robin which anyone ean recog- 
nize and a turdus migratorius. 

The American people are keenly sensitive to any 
threat, real or imagined, to the freedom of their 
schools, an institution particularly close to them and 
Their aim has been, for several gen- 
erations, to keep the schools insofar as possible clear 
of top-heavy administrative machinery and free from 
the confusion of too much paper work. History 
shows clearly that people with a long tradition of 
free institutions tend to grow restless whenever they 
suspect that any one of these, such as their schools, 
is in danger of falling into the control of a “com- 


their families. 
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mittee of experts.” The frequent derogatory use of 
such terms as “brain trust” and “top brass” is a good 
example of this tendency. Hence not many parents 
or taxpayers whose opinions and influence count for 
much are likely to be stampeded or overwhelmed by 
a barrage of pseudo-scientifie jargon. Competence 
impresses them more than anything else, and they 
prefer to appraise it on the basis of performance. 
One young mother, at the end of a fifteen-minute 
interview with the principal of an elementary school 
preparatory to enrolling her six-year-old son, emerged 
from the encounter with the remark that all. she car- 
ried away from it was the memory of having heard 
the word “experience” thirteen times and “group ad- 
justment” seven. Attempts to impress the public 
with one’s professional competence by such means 
usually fail. Nor does the average parent like to feel 
that he is being “talked down to” by someone highly 
conscious of his or her authority or professional 
status. Such tactics usually end by arousing feelings 
ranging all the way from cynical amusement to overt 
hostility. Evidence of this is not at all hard to find. 
Speeches, magazine articles, letters to the press show 
that the public reaction to the wordy pretensions of 
the educator is not at all favorable. 
words as “quackery,” “charlatan, 
bledygook” (this last from a distinguished eeclesiastic) 
used in counterattack show just how impressed a 
rather able and highly vocal section of the public is. 
And such criticisms have increased rapidly in num- 
All of 
which seems to indicate the wisdom of a little pro- 
fessional stocktaking by the teachers and administra- 
tors of the public schools, and it is here suggested that 
it might be sound business policy for them to reduce 
their present oversupply of verbiage drastically. 

Something under two centuries ago the poet Gold- 
smith described the schoolmaster of his youth holding 
forth in publie, 


Such nasty 


” “nedagogical gob- 


ber, volume, and vehemence in recent months. 


While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. . 


The reader can no doubt complete the second couplet— 
it is a safe bet that he has already done so—but it is 
more to the point to consider some of the changes 
that have taken place in the interval since the lines 
were written. The descendants of that audience for 
the most part either own their land or practice some 
of the hundred-odd trades and professions that have 
developed since Goldsmith’s day. Not many are illit- 
erate agricultural laborers with few if any personal 
possessions and no hopes for the future. It is most 
unlikely that any of them would appreciate being 
referred to as “rustics.” Furthermore, their ancestors 
have fought for and won a number of important 


, 
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rights and these they jealously guard. Among them 
is the right to vote, to elect members of the school 
board and in some places even the school superin- 
tendent himself. In addition, they themselves at times 
run for place on the school board and they frequently 
get elected. Nor are they, as were their ancestors in 
Goldsmith’s time, content to gaze in wordless wonder, 
while the teacher or superintendent pontificates; they 
do not hesitate to express their own opinions quite 
freely and with utter frankness—and sometimes with 
devastating effect! 

The language of the new and inexact sciences of 
psychology and sociology has in the past 25 years 
exercised a wonderful fascination on teachers and 
school people generally, and they have borrowed a 
great deal of it. It sounds highly professional. 
Many of the terms are new and seem likely to im- 
press the rank and file, and, best of all, most of it 
‘alls for no knowledge of Latin or Greek as do so 
many medical and chemical terms. So it is relatively 
easy to pick up, and it has been picked up in great 
quantities by the educators. But all this fine scientific 
language does not really mean a great deal, in spite 
of the frequency with which it is used. The late 
Morris Cohen once remarked, “One who has learned a 
sacred or scientifically revered language can often 
obscure the emptiness of his own thought by simply 
exhibiting his command of proper terminology.” It 
is an old device for getting oneself out of a tight 
corner, and Dr. Cohen was merciless with any student 
who tried it. He goes on to say, “This has always 
seemed to me to explain the poverty of much modern 
writing in psychology and sociology.”? Some modern 
parents would agree wholeheartedly with this expla- 
nation. Among those assenting would be people like 
the father who is disturbed to discover that his son 
in the sixth grade cannot add up a grocery bill and 
who, on registering a mild complaint to the boy’s 
teacher, is nonplussed by the reply, delivered in icy, 
professional tones, that Harry has instead learned 
to “think critically” about the “social significance” 
of grocery bills or that he is being helped to develop 
an “integrated personality.” Though perhaps tem- 
porarily silenced by this answer, that father is not 
likely to remain speechless for long. Instead, the 
chances are that he will add his voice to the rapidly 
growing chorus of those who protest about what is 
and what is not being done in the publie schools. 
And that chorus has of late inereased startlingly in 
volume. 

Another type of word much favored by the edu- 
eator who can think of nothing else to say is the 


bright, new term made out of some ordinary, every- 


day word which is seized upon—‘“ravished” in the 


2**A Dreamer’s Journey’’ (Boston. 


3eacon Press, 
1949), p. 172 (quoted by permission 
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words of James L. Mursell’—and made to serve all 
sorts of new uses. For example, this has been the 
destiny of such words as “problem,” “experience,” or 
“emerge,” each of which has in recent years gone 
through more transmogrifications than ever did the 
old-fashioned Sunday roast (of blessed memory) be- 
fore it made its final bow to the family as the flavor- 
ing of Saturday’s soup. Some of these words have 
risen to their present ‘status of pedagogical passwords 
via the educational philosophy of John Dewey; even 
more of them have been elevated by the aid of certain 
self-appointed interpreters of Dewey, of whom he has 
had a number that must at times be a trifle embar- 
rassing. Let it be said at this point that Dewey’s 
philosophy has done much for American schools and 
also for those of many other nations. Among the 
benefits it has conferred, one of the greatest lies in 
the fact that it has aided mightily in bringing. them 
down to earth, in showing education as a highly im- 
portant part of real life and not something execlu- 
sively academic. But eager disciples have always had 
an annoying tendency to try to outdo their leader 
and to exaggerate his words. History is full of ex- 
amples. In his struggle to make the schools prac- 
tical Dewey has had his full share and more of such 
satellites. Consequently he, “a thinker of such labori- 
ous, almost painful regard for accuracy, so distrust- 
has, to quote 


” 


ful of vague and easy generalities, 
Morris Cohen once more, “become the patron saint 
of a multitude who deal in watchwords, to whom the 
mere use of the words genetic, functional, experi- 
mental, dynamic, and the like is the sole condition 
of intellectual salvation.”* The master of a craft in 
the Medieval Guild agreed to teach his apprentice his 
“art, trade, or mystery.” Many of the educators who 
strive to keep their vocabulary up to date seem re- 
solved that their work shall fall, insofar as possible, 
in the last of these three classifications. Fortified with 
the assurance lent by Dewey’s name, they have boldly 
proclaimed their gospel of pedagogical salvation which 
has become progressively more incoherent and wordy 
until the lay public is beginning to chafe. Critics who 
come to seoff all too often remain to scoff and to pro- 
test more and more and with increasing vigor. 

Much is said and written today about making teach- 
ing a profession, maintaining professional standards, 
drawing up codes of professional ethics for teachers, 
ete. There is nothing new about this. At the initial 
meeting of the National Teachers’ Association (later 

3*“Edueational Psyehology’’ (New York. W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1939), p. 261. ‘‘The term ‘integration,’ 
once the special property of the neurologists, has recently 
been taken captive by the educators, not without some of 
the disastrous consequences apt to follow any such ravish 
ing.’’ (Quoted by permission of author and publishers. ) 

4‘*A Preface to Logie’’ (New York. Henry Holt & 
Co., 194), pp. 196-97 (quoted by permission). 
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the National Educational Association and still later 
the National Education Association) in Philadelphia 
in 1857 one address only was given. The orator was 
to have been William Russell, but since he was ill at 
That 
august organization has since that time been subjected 
to a spate of oratory positively Gargantuan. Yet it is 
extremely doubtful that any address delivered under 
its auspices since that time has been finer. Dr. Rus- 
sell felt that the first purpose of an organization such 
as the proposed National Teachers’ Association would 
be to establish teaching as a profession. He pointed 
out that the first qualification of a member of a pro- 
fession is that he professes competence in his chosen 
field of work and possesses the requisite knowledge 
and skill to make good his claims to expertise. In ad- 
dition, the first purpose of a professional organiza- 
tion is to establish and maintain high standards in 


the time, his address was read by someone else. 


the work of its members. This ealls for a lot more 
than fluency in the use of the language of the craft. 
For a few years the organization seems, to judge by 
its records, never to have lost sight for long of the 
ideal placed before it by Professor Russell. His 
words were the inspiration of at least some of the 
addresses and discussions at each annual convention 
for a considerable period after his death. However, 
with the passing of years the association became large 
and was step by step divided up into various sec- 
tions, ete., the discussions and papers likewise nar- 
rowing down to such matters as the reform of the 
alphabet, methods of teaching spelling, or the merits 
and demerits of Pestalozzian “object teaching.” Yet 
the words of Professor Russell, although they were 
uttered almost 100 years ago, are as alive and perti- 
nent today as the day they were first read. His ad- 
dress was republished in 1909 by C. W. Bardeen, of 
Syracuse, New York, but it should be issued once 
more in pamphlet form and made available to all 
His statement of what constitutes a pro- 
fession makes solid and provocative reading even in 


teachers, 


this age of television and jet propulsion. 

One thing certain is that the teacher will not acquire 
much professional status solely on the basis of his 
knowledge of professional vocabulary. The excessive 
use of jargon tends in the long run to make people 
laugh as much as it does anything, and few persons 
have much real abiding respect for things that strike 
them as ridiculous. Thus it is now and thus it was 
in the 16th century, if a certain William Shakes- 
peare is to be believed. He found the teacher’s pom- 
pous verbosity sufficiently amusing to enjoy a good 
laugh at it and presumably his audience laughed with 
him. At the beginning of the fifth act of “Love's 
Labour’s Lost,” Holofernes, a pedantie schoolmaster, 
Sir Nathaniel, an obsequious curate, and Dull, a con- 


stable, appear on the scene and the pedagogue does 
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not fail to regale the rest with his professional jar- 
gon—Latin it was in those days. He tosses tags and 
snippets of it around with all the assurance, ostenta- 
tion, and persistence of some brash young “recon- 
structionist” educator of the present day, fresh from 
a teachers college and parading all the latest cantrips 
learned in his most recent course in education. Holo- 
fernes in the 16th century with his Latin, Goldsmith’s 
village schoolmaster in the 18th with his Latinized 
English, and our young friend of the mid-20th with 
his professionalized vernacular, all get the same thrill 
out of thinking they are astonishing the natives. But 
Shakespeare’s common people, represented by Moth, 


a page, and Costard, an agricultural laborer, seem 


Shorter Papers. 
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more modern than Goldsmith’s “gazing rusties”; they 
refuse to be impressed. Says Moth, “They have been 
at a great feast of languages and stolen the seraps.” 
“O,” replies Costard, “they have liv’d long on the 
alms- 


words.” The contents of an 


promise a somewhat slender 


alms-basket of 
basket 
diet, as cold as charity and not very filling, in Shakes- 


would seem to 


peare’s age or in any other including the present. 
The professional status of the teacher needs to be 
raised, strengthened, and maintained at top strength. 
The profession of teaching should ultimately rank 
with any other, however dignified or respected. But 
it must depend for strength and sustenance on some- 
thing more substaritial than jargon. 





TEACHING PSYCHOLOGY BY 
TELEVISION 


Ricuarp W. WALLEN 


Western Reserve University 


IMAGINE trying to stimulate a class after a wall has 
been built between you and your students! That very 
nearly describes my task when I began to teach over 
television. Somehow, I would have to do my job 
without the human signals that a teacher needs to 
create an effective lecture. The frowns of disagree- 
ment, the nods of assent, the heavy lids of boredom 
In their place I saw the cold pro- 
How was I 


were missing. 
truding eyes of the huge TV cameras. 
to know when I had clearly made a point? Was an 
explanation needed for an unfamiliar word? That 
joke I told—was it funny or merely ridiculous? 
Then I made a discovery. People—real people— 
operated those cameras. The floor manager and the 
man who flexed the steel muscles of the microphone 
boom were people, too. I had my audience, after all. 
3efore long I learned to sense that they were reacting 
to me while keeping my own eyes on the camera lens. 
The day came when the man on the mike boom smiled 
The wall between me and my 


I had become a teacher again 


at something I said. 
students crumbled. 
instead of a TV show. 

The problem of time pressure was a little harder to 
My colleagues and I had been used to long 
We knew how to fill an hour and a 

mixture of lecture, discussion, and 


meet. 
class periods. 

quarter with a 
demonstration. 
few minutes early or held them a few minutes after 
the bell. 
ated in TV stations. 
never wanting. My lack of respect for time per- 
mitted me to use it in an ungracious way at first. 
I see now that I overindulged in illustrations of a 


We sometimes dismissed students a 


Such easual trifling with time is not toler- 
Clocks are kings; obedience is 


single point during the early part of the allotted 
time on the air. As the program neared its end, the 
pressure mounted, and I wanted to race through the 
material still in my notes. 

When I stopped complaining about the problem of 
time and faced it squarely, I found that I needed to be 
a better teacher. With less time available, I would 
cover fewer topics and try to make only a few points 
well. Which ones to choose? I have tried to pick 
those that seem basic and general in preference to 
those that were enriching, but often more specific or 
unusual. I prefer, if I ean, to stress a principle and 
omit descriptive classification. In covering the topic 
of memory, for example, the typical forgetting curve 
and the methods of testing memory occupied the entire 


half 


agery and significant applications such as to: court- 


hour. Interesting curiosities, like eidetie im- 
Such a selee- 
It calls 


rather for ingenuity in sketching concrete illustrations 


room testimony, had to be neglected. 
tion of topics need not result in dullness. 


that tie common experiences of the large viewing 
audience to the principles we present. 

The three teachers who share responsibility for 
the psychology telecourse have had to make special 
preparations for filling the last few minutes of the 
program. Once we have summarized the two or 
three points we have discussed, there may remain a 
period of 20 to 60 seconds that must be filled. Some- 
times we use this time to announce the topic for the 
Usually we have noted material on some 
side application. The 
teacher may omit this information, if time is pressing, 
or introduce it with a bit of elaboration, if he has 
time to fill. 
intervals of three, two, one, and one-half minutes be- 
fore the program ends. After a little experience with 
these signals, the teacher gets a “feel” for the time 


next class. 


issue or simple practical 


Our floor manager usually signals at 





———— . “ 
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he has and knows about how much he ean say in that 
time. 

For the most part, teaching over TV does not re- 
quire a change in teaching techniques. Whatever 
style of delivery and gesture you have found suitable 
and successful must be carried over from the class- 
room to the TV studio, if you are to be effective. It 
is, we think, a mistake to try to play a new role. 
You are a teacher and are not expected to be anything 
else. But you ought to try to be an interesting, clear, 
and sound teacher. Of course, rapid shifts of posi- 
tion and swaying from side to side are hard for 
cameramen to follow. You will need to acquire a 
certain deliberation about changes in body position. 

One of the joys of TV teaching is the freedom with 
which visual materials can be used. The blackboard 
is our chief visual aid. We have two on our set. 
Slides are easily projected and show up well on the 
receiver screens. When I found, however, that I 
could not point to parts of the slide as I eculd in the 
classroom I favored it less. This disadvantage is not 
present in pictures, graphs, and diagrams that are 
mounted on gray cardboard and placed in a rack or 
easel on the teacher’s desk. A display as small as 
three by four inches can be enlarged quite clearly 
by the cameras. I discovered that old texts and work 
books yielded a number of worth-while graphs that 
I could not have used easily in the classroom. On TV 
it was simple to let thousands of viewers see them, 
and I could point to any part of the diagram as I 
discussed it. Of course, objects can be displayed 
with equal ease. Apparatus and test materials can 
be seen on TV better than they can be in a classroom. 

Since most of my teaching at Western Reserve 
University had been directed to adults, I had faced 
special problems of arousing class interest a number 
of years ago. My colleagues in the TV course had 
had the same experience, and we had all developed 
demonstrations which required student participation. 
Many of these we earried over from classroom to 
studio unchanged. Thus, simply reading off a list of 
digits to be recalled later in the program shows the 
rapidity of forgetting and helps the viewer to re- 
member he is part of a class. Or we may suggest 


Reports. 
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easy experiments to be done at home. Or we may 
show two advertisements and ask the viewer to com- 
pare their attention-getting quality. Creating such 
participant demonstrations is a challenge to teaching 
skill, and we enjoy meeting it. 

It is only fair to report that in the early phases of 
TV teaching we were too concerned about sustaining 
visual interest. After all, the distinctive feature of 
TV is the picture and we thought that we should fully 
exploit it. But exploitation may not be good teach- 
ing. Though I am sure that we have not reached a 
settlement of this matter, I am equally sure that our 
central thesis will be defensible for a long time. 
Effective TV teaching of credit courses is essentially 
the same as effective college teaching. 

This dissection of my reactions to TV teaching 
ought to reveal a few of the personal satisfactions it 
offers. Although I miss the questions of the class, 
the laughter during discussion, and the earnest ques- 
tions after class dismissal, there are other emotional 
rewards. The first of these is the constant realization 
that instead of reaching dozens I am reaching thou- 
sands. To any teacher who believes completely that 
his subject matter can make a difference in human 
living, it is a thrilling realization. I retain few 
illusions, I think, about the changes in attitude and 
understanding that a single course ean produce. I do 
know there are some changes—often constructive ones. 
And the little changes must be multiplied a thousand- 
fold by TV. 

Then there are the personal satisfactions that arrive 
with the mail. People really are watching. People 
really are trying to fit our information into their 
lives. The letters are occasionally amusing; more 
often they are sobering in the sincerity and eagerness 
they reflect. These things reward a teacher and main- 
tain his sometimes faltering sense of social usefulness. 

Last of all, I must admit to feeling the gratification 
that springs from recognition as the “teacher on TV.” 
A sales clerk, a parking-lot attendant, a boy on my 
street have told me that they saw me on the screen. 
And the actor that I suppose lies deep in every 
teacher savors that kind of recognition. Teaching on 
TV is exciting. Yes, it is quite exciting. 





CORRELATIONS BETWEEN READING 
FACTORS AND IQ 
WaLTER BARBE 
Kent (Ohio) State University 
WERNER GRILK 
Baylor University 


Ir is a well-recognized fact that results of group 
intelligence tests are heavily influenced by the reading 


ability of the pupils taking the test. Donald Dur- 
rell,! in considering this problem, concluded that an 
intelligence test with a large number of reading items 


is incorrectly labeled; it should be labeled “reading 
test.” Even a perfunctory examination of the in- 
telligence tests which are available to classroom teach- 
ers reveals that there is a large number of reading 
items. 

1p. D. Durrell. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
24: 412-416, September, 1933. 
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It is true that, if the poor reader is going to be 
penalized on an intelligence test, then the superior 
reader will be given an added boost. This is unim- 
portant actually, for the classroom teacher will do 
little, if any, harm by thinking that the pupil is more 
intelligent than standardized intelligence tests should 
actually indicate. The danger lies in not realizing 
the potentialities of a poor reader who is labeled with 
a low IQ. 

One investigator, L. W. Webb,? found in a study 
made at Northwestern University that there was a 
high correlation between reading-test and intelligence- 
test results. He concluded that the reading test which 
was used was probably a fairly good intelligence test. 

In a study by J. W. Hawthorne,’ it was pointed 
out that, merely because there is a high correlation 
between reading-test and = intelligence-test 
scores, it does not mean that intelligence-test scores 
If this were so, 


scores 


are dependent upon reading ability. 
an improvement in reading ability would bring about 
an increase in the IQ. To determine if this were true, 
Hawthorne tested a group of pupils in intelligence 
and in reading ability. These tests were followed by 
a semester of remedial reading, during which time the 
group doubled its reading rate. At the end of the 
quarter they were again tested for reading ability 
and intelligence. While there were substantial gains 
in reading ability, there was no significant increase 
in the IQ in any of the cases. 

In the present study an effort was made to deter- 
mine the correlation between the various factors in 
reading ability and the IQ. Since the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests are so widely used and since they con- 
sist of the factors which are generally considered part 
of reading ability (rate, comprehension, vocabulary, 
ete.), it was decided to use this test. The Henmon- 
Nelson Tests of Mental Ability were used to deter- 
mine IQ. It was felt that this measure of intelligence 
was of the type that classroom teachers would use. 

Fifty-two tenth-grade pupils were used in the 
study. They were all given both the Henmon-Nelson 
Tests and the Iowa Silent Reading Tests. The Iowa 
tests consist of nine subtests, as well as an over-all 
reading score. Correlations were drawn between the 
percentile scores received on the Iowa Reading Tests 
and the IQs received on the Henmon-Nelson Tests. 

A low positive correlation was found between read- 
ing rate and the IQ. It was not a statistically sig- 
nificant correlation. This was an unexpected result. 
The main reason for believing that the poor reader is 
penalized on a group intelligence test is primarily 
that he is not able to cover as much of the material 

21. W. Webb. 567-70, 
1920. 

3 J. W. Hawthorne. 
ogy, 26: 41-51, 1935. 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IQs AND SCORES ON 
READING TEST 
Correlation 
+.12 


Reading rate and IQ 
Comprehension and IQ 

Directed reading and IQ 

Poetry comprehension and IQ 
Word meaning and IQ 

Sentence meaning and IQ 
Paragraph comprehension and IQ 
Use of index and IQ 

Key words and IQ 

Total reading and IQ 
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in the limited time allowed. Since this is the only 
correlation that is not significant, it would indicate 
that reading rate should not have been a factor to 
consider in the study‘ of raising the IQ by improving 
reading. It certainly indicates the need for further 
study along this line. The results in this study can- 
not be taken as conclusive evidence that there is no 
correlation between rate of reading and the IQ. The 


method by which the Iowa Reading Tests measure 
rate lends itself to some possibility of error. 

The correlation between intelligence and reading 
comprehension and paragraph comprehension was 
+.55 and +.64. 
These results are as would be expected. 
to comprehend or understand is certainly a part of 


Both correlations were significant. 
The ability 


intelligence, 

Word meaning and sentence meaning were found to 
have correlations of +.69 and +.64 with the 1Q, re- 
spectively. Since vocabulary is considered the best 
single measure of intelligence, it is to be expected 
that these correlations would be high. 

Directed reading which involves being able to fol- 
low directions, certainly an aspect of intelligence, was 
found to have a correlation of +.65 with the IQ. 
Poetry comprehension is the subtest most frequently 
criticized. The directions are diffieult to understand 
and many students fail to achieve any suecess on this 
test. Nevertheless, the correlation between it and the 
IQ was +.57. 

In the mechanical skills, use of index and selection 
of key words, the correlations were found to be + .57 
and + .65, respectively. 

The correlation between the total reading score and 
IQ was found to be +.72. This agrees very closely 
with the correlations found by the authors of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests.5 In correlating the total 
seore on the Iowa tests with the IQ, the authors used 
the Terman-MecNemar Test of Mental Ability. They 
found correlations of +.78 in one group and +.72 in 


4 Ibid. 
5H. A. Green, ‘‘Uses of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests.’’ Manual, p. 2. 
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another. The latter correlation agrees exactly with 
the correlation found in this study. 

It is suggested as a hypothesis for further study 
that reading rate may not be as important a factor 
in group intelligence tests as was previously thought. 
It is also noteworthy that vocabulary did not correlate 
with intelligence any more closely than did many of 


the other subtest scores. 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN 1952 

PLANS for summer sessions both in this country and 
abroad are already well under way and, according to 
early reports, opportunities for interesting and re- 
warding study are as great as, if not greater than, 
those of former years. In many cases liberal sub- 
sidies in the way of scholarships and fellowships are 
available. 

Duke University (Durham, N. Car.) announces the 
establishment of 40 scholarships of $100 each in the 
summer session of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Seiences. These are available on a competitive basis 
to qualified high-school teachers in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 
tained by writing to the director of the summer ses- 


Details may be ob- 
sion at the university. Applications and all support- 
ing documents must reach the university by April 1, 
and appointments will be made on or about May 1. 
The Summer School of Aleohol Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity, will hold its 10th annual session, July 7- 
August 1, and will differ somewhat from earlier ses- 
sions in that the number of general lectures will be 
reduced to allow more time for seminars and special- 
interest meetings. 
of Selden D. Bacon, associate professor of sociology 
and director of the Center of Aleohol Studies. Re- 
quests for further information should be addressed 
to the Summer Sehool of Alcohol Studies, 52 Hill- 


house Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


The school is under the direction 


For the second summer Ohio University (Athens) 
is sponsoring an eight-week workshop of travel, study, 
and credit made up of a one-week orientation period 
on the campus, two weeks in round-trip travel by 
ship, and five weeks of study in France with head- 
quarters in Paris. Reservations must be made not 
later than March 20, 


by writing to George J. Kabat, dean of the College 


Full details may be obtained 


of Education at the university. 

San Francisco State College announces two travel 
projects. Under the leadership of Louis Wasserman, 
associate professor of philosophy and government, : 
Middle Ea (July 1- 
August 15 


t Seminar will be conducted 


») with travel by air to Greece, Turkey, 
Six 


Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, and Israel. units of 
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upper-division credit may be earned by participating 
students. Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Was- 
serman at the college, San Francisco 2 (Calif.). The 
other offering is a Studytour to Japan and the Orient 
under the direction of Alfred G. Fisk, professor of 
philosophy. The group will visit Honolulu, Manila, 
Hong Kong, and Japan. Comprehensive sightseeing 
will be supplemented by visits to government min- 
istries and educational and social-service institutions 
and by interviews with cultural leaders. Six units of 
credit may be earned. Inquiries concerning this tour 
should be addressed to Dr. Fisk at the college. 

One of the offerings of the Summer School in the 
University of Delaware is an area-studies course of 
six weeks in Puerto Rico in conjunetion with the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. Earl Parker Hanson, chair- 
man of the department of geography in the former 
university, announces that the group to be sent to 
Puerto Rico will be limited to 15 students. 
interested may get complete information from Dr. 


Persons 


Hanson. 

Full particulars concerning the summer schools in 
British universities—Birmingham, London, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, and St. Andrews—may be obtained by 
writing to the Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19. Courses to meet 
the needs of nearly every type of student are being 
offered. 
available for the year 1952-53 applicable to study 


The institute also has a series of fellowships 


in almost all sections of the world—Latin America, 
Asia, and Europe. Information as to requirements 
and stipulations may also be obtained from the 
institute. 

The Scandinavian countries also afford opportunities 
for study, not only for the summer but for the 1952- 
The University of Oslo 
(Norway) is continuing its Summer School for Amer- 
A further 
broadening of the program is reflected in the In- 
stitute for English-Speaking Teachers that was in- 


53 academic year as well. 


ican Students that was organized in 1947. 


augurated in the summer of 1951 and will again pro- 
vide opportunities for elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers to exchange viewpoints with each other 
and to study the educational system of Norway. Ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained from the Oslo Sum- 
mer School Admissions Office, St. Olaf College (North- 
field, Minn.).. In Denmark the University of Copen- 
hagen and the University of Aarhus invite graduate 
students for a series of graduate courses, given in 
English, to be held during the 1952-53 academic year. 
American students who wish to study at the American 
Graduate School in Denmark may do so under the GI 
Bill as amended; other students will be admitted under 
the provisions of the Fulbright Act. Special applica- 
tion blanks may be secured from the Danish Infor- 
mation Office, 588 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 
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RETURN TO SERENITY 

THE publication in the same week of two statements 
on academic freedom is an important event in the con- 
temporary history of higher education. Coming as 
they do from two of the nation’s leading institutions 
their significance for leadership in the movement to 
return to a great tradition cannot be overlooked. The 
statement on academic freedom at Yale University ap- 
pears in a report by a committee of alumni appointed 
to consider “Indoctrination of Students and Irre- 
ligion”; the Oberlin (Ohio) College report was pre- 
pared by an ad hoe committee and adopted unani- 
mously by the faculty. 

There seem to be some among those who have at- 
tacked the institutions of higher education and aca- 
demic freedom in particular who are under the im- 
pression that academic freedom is a privilege or right 
claimed for members of the teaching profession alone. 
The Oberlin statement clarifies this situation in a few 
sentences : 

A college or university, above all, must be a place in 
which the validity of ideas, new and old, is examined 
The this evaluation of 


ideas accrues to the whole society. ... 


critically, gains from careful 

To affirm the ideals of academic freedom is to affirm 
the fundamentals of the democratic process itself. 

The Yale committee asserted that 
in supporting academic freedom we are merely reaffirm- 
ing our belief in a demoeratie society. 

The same idea occurs in “A Statement on Academie 
Freedom” approved by the Executive Board of the 
American Friends Service Committee on January 9: 

We call upon Americans to reaffirm their faith in the 
integrity of the individual. ... The society toward which 
we work thrives on creative diversity and withers on 
coerced conformity. 

3ut while reasserting the place of academic freedom 
in a democratie society both committees emphasized 
the control in its exercise that comes from a sense of 
responsibility. There should be no restrictions on 
freedom in a university “other than those imposed by 
conscience and morality,” to quote the Yale report; 
academic freedom does not mean license nor is the 
teacher without responsibilities, according to the Ober- 
lin report, for “true scholarship demands complete 
integrity.” 

From these two statements all colleges and univer- 
sities should take courage “to make a strong and un- 
compromising defense of intellectual freedom,” as 
they are urged to do by the Oberlin faculty. For the 


appearance of these reassertions “of the dignity of the 


human mind and spirit” may be taken as a sign that 
the hysteria of the days of crisis is passing.—I. L. K. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM REASSERTED AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY AND OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


In a report of a Committee of Eight, appointed by 
A. Whitney Griswold, president, Yale University, to 
survey “the intellectual and spiritual welfare of the 
university, its students, and its faculty,” the following 


statement on academic freedom was included: 


Much of the confased thinking that exists today has 
arisen from a misunderstanding of the nature of aca- 
Perhaps this is a natural consequence 
Academie free- 


demic freedom. 
of the turbulence of the present time. 
dom means the right, long accepted in the academic 
world, to study, discuss, and write about facts and ideas 
without restrictions, other than those imposed by con- 
science and morality. We believe that this privilege 
should be enjoyed by all who 
use it to destroy individual liberty or to overthrow by 
The teach- 


ing profession recognizes principles of competence and 


teachers, except those 


violence our democratic form of government. 


moral conduct which forbid the use of classroom as poli- 
tical platforms. 

A university does not take sides in the questions that 
The business of a university 
In a uni- 


are discussed in its halls. 
is to educate, not to indoctrinate its students. 
versity, knowledge should be pursued with all channels 
In the ideal 


university all sides of any issue are presented as impar- 


of information freely open to the student. 


tially and as forcefully as possible; all sides, not just 
those that may be currently popular with the trustees and 
the alumni. . 

The obligation of the university to its faculty is clear. 
The obligation of members of the faculty to the uni- 
versity is equally clear. So long as their teaching duties 
are not neglected, what faculty members choose to say 
or write as private citizens outside of the classroom is 
affair. They have the same rights as other 
Yet, they should never forget that they cannot 
with the uni 


their own 
citizens, 

divorce themselves from their association 
versity. The public is bound to look upon them as the 
Their actions ean do great 
Their 


restraint 


university ’s representatives. 
harm to the university and to their colleagues. 
own realization of these facets should act as a 
on their outside activities and on their publie expression 
of personal opinions with respect to controversial sub- 
jects. Yet even where such a realization does not 
exist, the university should not attempt to control the 
outside activities or expressions of opinion by members 
of its faculty through the enforcement of hard and fast 
rules of conduct. 
conduct in this regard must be sought in the individual's 


The proper deterrent to academic mis 


own sense of responsibility and in the moral suasion of 


his colleagues. 


At Oberlin (Ohio) College an ad hoe committee of 
the general faculty prepared a statement on academic 


freedom which contained the following passages: 
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Academic freedom is the liberty to examine, to discuss 
and to evaluate phenomena in all fields of learning, sub- 
ject only to the generally accepted criteria of conscien- 
tious scholarship. It is a freedom which is derived from 
the very nature of the democratic society within which 
our academic community exists. Times of crisis present 
sharp challenges to the professed values of a democratic 
society. At such times it is tempting to measure all 
things by the rough standards of unity, loyalty and 
orthodoxy. The inevitable tendency is to restrict such 
fundamentals of democracy as discussion and debate, and 
even to make divergence of opinion appear dangerous, 

Universities and colleges are particularly vulnerable 
at such times, because their operational code is predicated 
on the assumption that fallible men can serve truth and 
knowledge best by ceaseless questioning and the free ex- 
change of ideas. Our hope of transcending our present 
and partial insights depends in large measure upon 
maintaining in these communities of scholars the freedom 
to pursue their studies wherever the truth, as they see it, 
may lead them. And when their experiments and schol- 
arly studies lead to conelusions which are contrary to 
accepted beliefs, their right to hold and to teach these 
conclusions should not be questioned: their arguments 
should not be met by coercion, or by dismissal of the 
scholar from the academic community, but by superior 
evidence and cogent reasoning on the part of those who 
hold contrary views. 

This does not mean that academic freedom is license, 
His free- 
the recognized standards of his 
He is not free to distort, to insist upon 


or that the teacher is without responsibilities. 
dom is bounded by 
profession, 
the acceptance of his beliefs as absolute truth, to refuse 
criticism of his own beliefs, or to disparage the reason 
and conscience of his fellow scholars, True scholarship 
demands complete integrity. ... 

The Oberlin College faculty regards all forms of inter- 
ference with intellectual freedom, discriminatory loyalty 
oaths, censorship, and other restrictions on free speech 
and thought as inimical to the democratic way of life. 
From its beginning, Oberlin College has fostered and 
defended intellectual freedom, and its faculty has been 
On the Oberlin 
campus not only are all inquiry, all opinions, and all ex- 


unhampered in its search for knowledge. 


pression permissible, but wide diversity of scholarly opin- 
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ion ig encouraged. We, the Oberlin faculty, urge all 
colleges and universities to make a strong and uncom- 
promising defense of intellectual freedom. We urge 
all faculties and administrative officials to avoid that 
categorizing tendency which creates guilt by association, 
for it is the character and integrity of the individual 
scholar, as well as his methods and purposes, that should 
determine his right to membership in a community of 


scholars. 


GRANTS FOR SUMMER STUDY 
OF LINGUISTICS 

Tue American Council of Learned Societies an- 
nounces that a limited number of small study-aid 
grants will be offered to citizens who wish to extend 
their competences in the field of linguistics through 
study at the summer session of an American Univer- 
sity in 1952. The study-aids are designed to attract 
into the study of descriptive linguistics younger 
scholars specializing in or teaching modern languages 
and related subjects who have not had the opportunity 
to meet formal linguistics study before. Applications 
will be received from teachers in secondary schools, 
colleges, or universities proposing to include linguistic 
materials in their course offerings; staff members of 
libraries or museums, or government research or 
policy-making personnel, who find knowledge of lin- 
guistie science pertinent to their activities; graduate 
students of high competence in universities without 
substantial programs of instruction in linguistie sei- 
ence. The minimum requirements for application are 
at least first-year graduate status, need for financial 
assistance, and United States citizenship. Pertinent 
summer courses are expected to be offered at Cornell 
University, Indiana University (Linguistic Institute), 
University of Michigan, and University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Application forms and other information may be 
obtained from the Ameriean Council of Learned So- 
cieties, 1219 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. Applications must be completed by March 15. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 25: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Robert W. Gibson, general secretary, 
Board of Christian Education, United Presbyterian 
Church, has been named president, Monmouth (III) 
College, Reverend James H. 
who is retiring after 16 years of service. 


to succeed the Grier 


Woodrow M. Strickler, associate professor of eco- 


nomies and ‘head of the division of adult education, 
University of Louisville (Ky.), assumed new duties, 
February 1, as vice-president of the university, and 
Morton Walker, associate professor of English and 
dean of men, was named assistant to the president. 
William C. Huffman, associate professor of eco- 
nomies, has succeeded Mr. Strickler in the headship, 
and David V. Lawrenee, instructor in physical educa- 
tion, has succeeded Mr. Walker in the deanship. 


Roy F. Nichols, professor of history, University of 
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Pennsylvania, has been named dean, Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, to succeed Edwin B. Williams, 
whose appointment as provost of the university was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, June 30, 1951. 


Charles L. Bryner, professor of biology, Waynes- 
burg (Pa.) College, assumed new duties at the open- 
ing of the second semester in the newly created post 
of dean of men. Dr. Bryner thus becomes a member 


of a three-dean administrative unit, serving with 
Lester T. Moston, dean of the faculty, and Mary 
D. Inghram, dean of women. 


Eliot D. Allen, a member of the staff of the depart- 
ment of English, University of Massachusetts, has 
been appointed assistant to Robert S. Hopkins, Jr., 
dean of men. 


Stuart Anderson, associate professor of education, 
Stout Institute (Menomonie, Wis.), will assume new 
duties within a few weeks as director of industrial 
education in the co-operative education program, 
sponsored by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Peruvian Ministry of Education in Lima. 


Derrick H. Lehmer, professor of mathematies on 
leave of absence from the University of California 
(Berkeley 4), has been named director, Institute for 
Numerical Analysis, National Bureau of Standards, 
on the Los Angeles campus, to succeed Fritz John 
who has returned to his post as professor of mathe- 
matics, New York University, after a year of service. 


John O. Gawne, a member of the counseling and 
placement staff, Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the counseling service. 
Norman H. Abbott, formerly director of both the 
counseling and placement services, continues as di- 
rector of placement. 


Sister Mary Margarita, S.S.J., chairman of the de- 
partment of education, Regis College (Weston 93, 
Mass.), is directing a new program of study designed 
to help alleviate the shortage in elementary-school 
teachers. The teaching sequence is a concentration in 
psychology with education as a related subject which 
requires 18 hours of the four-year program for the 


A.B. degree. 


Paul R. Gawthrop, whose appointment as instructor 
in economics and business administration, Marietta 
(Ohio) College, was reported in ScHoon aNp Soctery, 
September 11, 1948, has been named acting chairman 
of the department to serve during the leave of ab- 
sence granted to Lloyd E. Devol for service as district 
economist with the OPA in Charleston (W. Va.). 


Paul M. Limbert, whose appointment as president, 
Springfield (Mass.) College, was reported in ScHoon 
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AND Society, July 28, 1945, has been appointed gen- 
eral secretary, World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Geneva (Switzerland), to sue- 
ceed Tracy Strong. Dr. Limbert will assume his new 
duties in July, 1953, following a year spent in study 
of the YMCAs around the world. 

William G. Carr, associate secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association, has been named executive secretary 
to succeed Willard E. Givens upon the latter’s retire- 
ment, August 1, after 17 years of service. 

Cecil H. Hartung, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Minneapolis Jaycees, has been appointed 
director of the sixth regional office to be opened by 
the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. Mr. Hartung has assumed his new duties in 
offices at 643 Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis 1. 


Henry W. Calvert, Charles N. Hill, and G. Wesley 
Ketcham have been named division educational diree- 
tors of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Calvert, formerly associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Westminster College (New Wilmington, Pa.), 
will have offices in Atlanta; Mr. Hill, formerly an 
instructor in Michigan State College (East Lansing), 
will be located in Detroit; and Mr. Ketcham, former 
state supervisor of industrial arts for Connecticut, 
will have his office in New York City. The appoint- 
ment of Claude W. Fawcett as director for the western 
states was reported in ScHoon anp Society, Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. Dr. Faweett’s office is in the Russ Build- 
ing in San Francisco. 

Edwin H. MacArthur, formerly president, Great 
Neck (N. Y.) Edueation Association, assumed new 
duties, January 2, as associate director of education, 
National Association of Credit Men, 229 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3. 


Arthur K. Getman, whose appointment as assistant 
commissioner for vocational education, New York 
State Education Department, was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, April 3, 1948, was retired on February 
1 after 37 years of service in the department. 


Recent Deaths 

Alfred Einstein, internationally known musicologist 
and former professor of music, Smith College (North- 
ampton, Mass.), died, February 13, at the age of 
seventy-one years. Dr. was born in 
Munich (Bavaria) came to this country in 1939 and 


Einstein who 
had served as William A. Neilson Visiting Professor 
of Musie (1939-40) and professor of musie (1940- 
50), Smith College. 

Brother Amandus Henry, of the Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and bursar, La 
Salle Academy (New York), died, 
the age of sixty-five years. 


February 14, at 


3rother Henry, who had 
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taught in New York State and Detroit schools, had 
served as director (1919-22), St. Joseph’s Collegiate 
Institute (Buffalo, N. Y.); director (1922-28), Cathe- 
School (New York 22); director (1928), St. 
Jerome’s Parochial School (The Bronx); director, 
Holy Name School (New York 15); subdirector, De 
La Salle Collegiate High School for Boys (Detroit) ; 
and bursar (since 1948), La Salle Academy. 


dral 


George Edward Bennett, professor of public ac- 
counting practice and head of the department of ac- 
counting, College of Business Administration, Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University, died, February 15, at the age 
of sixty-two years. 

Wellington Estey Aiken, professor emeritus of 
English, University of Vermont, died, February 16, 
at the age of seventy-five years. Mr. Aiken had served 
as head of the department of English (1901-12), 
Mount Hermon (Mass.) School; assistant professor 
of English (1912-20) and associate professor and 
professor (1920-45), University of Vermont; and 
professor of English (1945-50), St. Michael’s College 
(Winooski Park, Vt.). 

John J. Wolford, associate professor of geology, 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), died, February 19, 
at the age of forty-eight years. Dr. Wolford had 
served the university as assistant professor of geology 


(1929-37) and associate professor (since 1937). 


Frederic Rutherford Hamilton, former president, 
Bradley University (Peoria, Ill.), died, February 19, 
at the Hamilton had 
served as superintendent of schools (1901-12), Mil- 
ton, Hudson (Wis.); assistant, ex- 
tension division (1912-14), the University of Wis- 


age of seventy years. Dr. 


Jetferson, and 
consin; director of extension (1914-19), University 
of Kansas; (1919-23), Marshall College 
(Huntington, W. Va.) ; associate in education (1923- 
24), Teachers College, Columbia University; presirc 
dent (1925-46), Bradley University; and dean (1946- 


president 


47), Galesburg Division, University of Illinois. 


Felix Salmond, internationally known violoneellist, 
died, February 19, at the age of sixty-three years. 
Mr. Salmond, who was born in London and had come 
to the United States in 1922, had served on the staff 
of the Juilliard Sehool of Musie (New York 27) 
since 1924. 

Vivian Streeter Lawrence, Jr., professor of mathe- 
matics, Virginia Polytechnie Institute (Blacksburg), 
died, February 20, at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. 
Lawrence had served as associate professor of math- 
ematies (1924-28), University of Richmond (Va.); 
instructor in mathematies (1928-33), assistant pro- 
fessor, associate professor, and professor (1933-42), 
Cornell University; and professor (since 1946), Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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Paul E. Reynolds, associate professor of English, 
University of Rhode Island (Kingston), died, Febru- 
ary 23, at the age of forty-nine years. Dr. Reynolds 
had served as instructor in English (1927-29), Ore- 
gon State College (Corvallis); assistant in English 
(1929-31), University of Illinois; assistant professor 
(1934-35), the Citadel (Charleston, S. Car.) ; in- 


structor in English (1938-41) and assistant professor 
(1941-43), Northeastern University; and assistant 
professor of English (1946-51) and associate profes- 
sor (since 1951), University of Rhode Island. 


Donald Charles Stockbarger, associate professor of 
physics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, died, 
February 23, at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Stock- 
barger had served the institute as assistant in phys- 
ics (1920-23), instructor (1923-27), assistant pro- 
(1927-35), and associate (since 


fessor professor 


1935). 


Tristram Walker Metcalfe, president, Long Island 
University (Brooklyn), died, February 24, at the age 
Mr. Metealfe, who had worked 
with (1902-31), 
had served the university as assistant (1931-32), act- 
ing comptroller (1932-33), dean (since 1933), and 


president (since 1943). 


of seventy-one years, 
various metropolitan newspapers 


Charles Shoemaker Morris, president, San Mateo 
(Calif.) Junior College, died, February 24, at the 
age of sixty-four years. Mr. Morris had served as in- 
structor in botany (1908-09), Stanford University ; 
instructor in biology (1909-15), Palo Alto (Calif.) 
High School; vice-principal (1915-17), Modesto 
(Calif.) High School; assistant superintendent of 
schools in Modesto (1917-21); principal (1921-31), 
Modesto Junior College; and president (since 1931), 
San Mateo Junior College. 


ame , ij L; 


Johnny Reb. Pp. 





ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. 
250. Illustrated by Ralph Ray, Jr. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York 3. 1952. $2.75, 

The Southern cause is here well portrayed, with its daunt- 
less spirit—its humor and its heartache—but the story 
gives a fair picture of both sides in the Civil War. 

e 


AKST, AARON. Mathematics: Its 
ery. Pp. xiv+790. Illustrated. 
Company, Ine., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3. 
$6.00. 
A second edition; the reception accorded the first in 1942 
convinced the author that he was correct in his estimate 
of the proper approach to mathematics. 

e 


ARNES, HARRY ELMER. 
xiii+ 878. Prentice-Hall ,Inc., New York 11. 
$6.00. 

A second edition, the first published in 1935. 


Magic and Mast- 
D. Van Nostrand 
1952. 


Society in Transition. Pp. 
} ) 


lYou, 


The social 
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transition examined in the original book has become more Course in Spanish. Pp. 296, Illustrated. Frederick 
rapid and far-reaching today. Ungar Publishing Company, 105 East 24th Street, New 
e York 10. 1952. $2.75. 
ARNOUW. ADRTAAN "he Par , Ne : The Spanish here is simple, within the limits of a 1,700 
ae hacen i . Re! va yp Mery ant word vesabuany. but at the same time idiomatic and of 
ul ‘ STOTY. - X1+90/U~ songmans, Uree ant progressive difficulty. 
Company, Ine., New York 3. 1952. $4.50. ? 
This history of the Netherlands is an engaging portrait of — erermened y " . 
a highly individual people and catches the spirit of the KINNEY, LUCIEN BLAIR, AND C. RICHARD 
Dutch and the Belgians. PURDY. Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary 
a School. Pp. xvi+381. Illustrated. Rinehart & Com- 
BUTTERWORTH, JULIAN E. The Modern Rural pny: Ine. cage a ; a pan . ;, 
Se » ri3 +49 —Qraw.- Hi 2 » ne , n these pages the authors have drawn heavily on the ex- 
chool. Pp. xii , 494. _ McGraw Hill Book Company, pert practices they have observed in the classes of their 
Ine., New York 36. 1952. $5.00. colleagues and former students. 
Here is an over-all view of the existing educational program 
combined with suggested improvements for the future. e 
e MORSE, WILLIAM C,, FRANCIS A. BALLANTINE, 
CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH, JR. (Editor). Documents on AND W. ROBERT DIXON. ‘‘Studies in the Psyehol- 
Fundamental Human Rights Pamphlet I Pp. 281 OBY os Reading. , Education Monograph No. 4. Pp. 
Pamphlet II. Pp. 289-633 ( Appendix pp. 17.) es ix+ 188. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
Slee aan) «lee cei Saheim 550, ints ea aed Aion 1951. $3.00, cloth; $2.50, paper 
: rersity Press, Cambridge 3 ass. 951. po . , . ered ge 
alin Be a iene gy id AM agg ; sa 7 a ae ed os of Ge fi ge e Priel om 
{ mite onsti 0 anc ze ri o esearch on 1e psychology of reading being carried on 
pacer ig tert ore be reno th specific rights and foreign in the university's School of Education. . 
i ( e i me oc J 8. 


CORMACK, MARGARET (Compiler). Selected Pamph- 
lets on the United Nations and International Relations: 


e 
MYGATT, E. D. Rim-Rocked: A Story of the New 
West. Pp. 215. Illustrated, Longmans, Green and 
, , . Company, New York 3 1952. $2.50 

An / t 7 > +33. Carnegie E 3 C y, 3. 1952. $2.50. 
An Annota ed G vide. Pp. vit+ 33. Carnegie I ndow The youthful heroes of this story find the New West, where 
ment for International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, pack trains carry geiger counters and the newest of modern 
New York 27. 1951. 25 cents; quantity rates. equipment, to be more exciting than their dreams of the 
. west where grizzled prospectors once walked the mountains 

ce alone. 


sAVUEV ; Pre * 
EAVEY, C. B. Principles of Personality Building for ; ee 
Christian Parents. Pp. 321. Zondervan Publishing The Organization and Administration of Public Schools 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1952. $3.75. in Canada, Pp. 312. Edueation Division, Dominion 
Recent studies indicate that personality is largely the prod- Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 1952. $1.00. 
uct of the interactions between parents and child.  Evi- D.B.S. reference papers issued by authority of the Rt. Hon. 
dently its patterns are determined by these interactions in C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
the earliest years. 
e a 


FRANCIS, WILLIAM. Peter Cottontail: An Easter PADOVER, SAUL K. Jeffe rson: A Great American's 
Musical in One Act. Pp. 27. Samuel French, 25 West Life and Ideas. Pp. 192, The New American Library 
45th Street, New York 19. 1951. 40 cents. of World Literature, Ine., New York 22. 1952. 35 


cents. 
A Mentor Book, revised and abridged by the author. 
* 


With words and music by Steve Nelson and Jack Rollins. 
o 


HAMLIN, HERBERT M. Citizens’ Committees in the | said eemascaetested. ozs . 
Public Schools. Pp. 306, The Interstate Printers and T HOMPSON, GEORGE G. Child Psychology: Growth 
Publishers, Ine., 19-27 North Jackson Street, Danville, Trends in Psychological Adjustment. Pp. xxxiii + 667. 
Ill. 1952. $4.00. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 


The most promising educational movement of the day is Boston, 1952. $5.50. 
citizen participation in the public schools, but the wide Child psychology must deal with every major division of 
spread, haphazard development of these groups may lead modern general scientific psychology It must also con- 
to mistakes and excesses that will discredit them and kill sider in a technical way the developmental process itself. 
a healthy movement. 

J 


HARTLEY, RUTH E., LAWRENCE K. FRANK, AND 
ROBERT W. GOLDENSON. Understanding Child. A COMPREHENSIVE 
ren’s Play. Pp. xvi+372. Columbia University Press, Pl ‘i 
New York 27. 1952. $3.50 acement Service 
Not everyone recognizes the immense contribution that can For 
be made in the development of personality by play experi- 


ence toward the emotional health and well-being of the Administrators and Instructors 
growing child. 





e Secondary and elementary, Professional and 
HOFFMAN, M. DAVID (Editor). Readings in De technical, College and University 
mocracy. Pp. ix+365. Illustrated. Globe Book Com- . 
pany, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 1952. $2.50. SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
These readings are closely related to courses in American . , > 
niotesy, civics cavetmant, yore problems “ot democracy : Columbia, 8. C., Richmond, Va., Memphis, Tenn. 
their place in the English curriculum has been frequently COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
— e Memphis 3, Tenn. 
JOHNSTON, MARJORIE C., EDDIE RUTH HUTTON, (Members Nat’l Assn. Teachers’ Agencies) 
AND MANUEL PONCIANO L. En Marcha: A First 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 
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WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, MILDRED HAWKS- 
WORTH LOWELL, AND SARAH REBECCA REED. 
The Library in College Instruction: A Syllabus on the 
Improvement of College Instruction through Library 
Use. Pp, 347. The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52. 1951. $3.75. 
Although this is addressed primarily to the teacher, it con- 
tains much material which will be of interest to depart- 
ment heads and deans, not to mention college librarians. 
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ZBOROWSKI, MARK, AND ELIZABETH HERZOG. 


Life Is with People: The Jewish Little-Town of East- 
ern Europe. Pp. 456. International Universities Press, 
Ine., 227 13th Street, New York 11. 1952. $5.00. 
With a foreword by Margaret Mead this is an attempt to 
bring our anthropological discipline to the task of preserv- 
ing something of the small-town life of Eastern European 
Jews, as it was lived before World War I, in some places 
up to World War II, and as it still lives in the memories 
of those who were reared in the shtetl. 





ANATIONALSERVICE RELIABLE and 
 en:epiwm PERSONAL 
vente eo: SERVICE 
AGENCY 


\and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


to Colleges and Universities of 
the Nation and their Personnel. 


Originated and continued by 
‘Three Generations of the 
Albert Family. 


MEMBER NA TA 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Vv 
25 E. Jackson 








THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 














CREATIVE LEADERSHIP OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


by Paul L. Essert 


Based on the latest research and author’s 
personal observation of adult education pro- 
grams all over the country. 


Combines theory and practice in a single 
volume; clarifies the fundamental problems 
of all the specializations within adult edu- 
cation. 


Teaching Aids: many stimulating questions 
and laboratory practices. 


ad ” 7 
514” x 81 


333 pages % % Published 195] 


Send for Your Copies Today 


Approx. 192 p. 


by Merle R. Sumption, University of Illinois 





HOW TO CONDUCT 
A CITIZENS SCHOOL SURVEY 


Coming at a time when there is a nationwide 
trend toward greater citizen participation in 
school affairs, this is the first book of its kind 
that can be used profitably by both the pro- 
fessional educator and the layman interested 
in improving school conditions. 

A how-to-do-it book that deals with organ- 


izing a committee . . . taking a child census 
. analyzing financial ability of school dis- 
trict... housing . . . planning the educa- 
tional program, etc. 
Invaluable for practicing and in-training 
teachers who will be working with citizen 
groups in large or small school districts. 
554” x 83g” Pub. March 1952 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, hundreds of splendid positions. 
Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century 
under the same management—gives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 72nd Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 

















Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


CTIAA) 


A NEW PLAN 


Wholesale Life Insurance provides 
valuable protection at a remarkably low 
cost without medical examination. Staff 
members of higher educational institu- 
tions can participate on a group basis 
(at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life In- 
surance and our already popular Collec- 
tive Life Insurance provide effective 
supplements to Social Security coverage. 














TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SUMMER COURSES 


Twelve Weeks Graduate Program 
in Mathematics 


June 9-August 29 


Ten Weeks Graduate Education 
and Academic Courses 


Pre-Two Weeks Session—June 16-27 
Six Weeks Session—June 30-August 8 
Post-Two Weeks Session—August 11-22 


Graduate Research Program at Biological 
Field Laboratory 


June 9-August 29 


For information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 








Vanderbilt 
University 


1952 Summer Session 
June 16—August 23 


Conferences for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools 
June 12-14 


I Drama—English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to 
Meet Needs of 


. Teachers 
2. Students beginning or continuing graduate 
work 
3. High School graduates who wish to enter 
college in June 
. College students who wish to speed up 
work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and 
Colleges 


For Bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session, Box 80 


Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 














FOR EDUCATORS 


TEACHING-LEARNING THEORY and Teacher Education, 
by Walter S. Monroe 


For the first time a comprehensive survey of what has happened 
during the first half of this century in the development of 
teaching-learning theory and teacher education. A basic text 
for educational history; a valuable reference for every educator. 


About 440 pages. $6.50. Published March 17. 


CULTURAL SCIENCES: Their Origin and Development, 


by Florian Znaniecki 


This is a book of promise to mankind, beautifully written by one 
of the world’s foremost sociologist-philosophers, showing that the 
tremendous social and cultural advances man has made through- 
out history more than make up for their present apparent lag 
behind material advances— and that these magnificent ad- 
vances, guided by the “cultural sciences,” can still go on. About 
440 pages. $6.00. Published March 10. 


EDUCATION DURING WORLD TRANSITION, edited 
by Charles M. Allen and J. Lloyd Trump 


The major addresses and results of study group sessions at the 
1951 Illinois Summer Education Conference. Major articles by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, William Perkins, Paul Engle, John Lee, 
Carl H. Milam, Ralph A. Ulveling, L. H. Adolfson, and Earl 
D. Johnson. 138 pages, paperbound. $1.75. Now available. 


Order from your favorite bookstore 
or from Department SS 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS, Pp URBANA, ILLINOIS 





